ELLEN  TERRY
parted  from him for once and for ever. There  is  altogether too   much of what Rosalind calls 'a coming-on disposition' in Miss Terry's  bearing towards her lover. A similar forgetfulness of what truth to the character and the situation demands, while the Prince of Morocco is making choice among the caskets, is visible in the far too marked demonstrativeness with which Miss Terry follows his movements from casket to  casket.    The room  is  full of people, servants  and  others,   any   one  of whom could tell us in a second from Miss Terry's looks and movements when, in the words of the old game, he was hot, and when he was cold, and could have sold the information to the next wooer that arrived.    It requires   subtler  touches   than   this  lady seems to have at her command to indicate, without exaggerating, the emotion proper to a nature disciplined like Portia's to self-command."    After this scolding, the writer is so gracious as to admit that " there is, notwithstanding what we have said, much
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